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elementary school student teachers wer examined^ Pairwise 
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Iri The University of Michigan's series of research studies focusing 
Upyn Idhgi tudihal assessment of ihstructidhal competency^ a recent and somewhat 
surprising finding was that our elementary teacher education students rated 
themselves relatively high in classroom management ^ compared to the other 
se^'en content areas measured: planning, goals and dbaectives, evaluation, 
malerials and equipment, activities and content, methods, student guidance and 
services. This seemed in some contrast to reality and to literature on the 
sutject of beginning teachers' performance, and was , therefore, the impetus for 
further analysis of the phenomenon. 

In this phase the writer included teacher data for the first time and 
examined in detail the variable of classroom management: the relationship of 
tec.cher ratings to student ratings; the reported mastery of classroom management 
sk'(lls relative to other instructional skills; and the relative mastery of the 
tert individual competencies which comprise the classroom management content 
anfa. Reworded as research questions to be answered, these become: 

1. How are classroom management skills evaluated relative to other 
ihstructidhal skills? Dd teachers and students differ in such 
evaluatidhs? 

2. Are all ten individual classrodm management skills equally 
mastered? Do teachers and students differ in their perceptions 
of this mastery? 

3. To what degree do students improve in classroom management skills 
from pre-student teaching to student teaching? Do teachers and 
students differ in their perceptions of this progress? 

The sample group for the present phase of research consists of 87 elementary 
education students whose student teaching terms ranged from Winter, 1977, 
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through Winter, 1980, and for whom all three self-reports and the final 
teacher report for studiaht tiaachihg were in dur files. (72 also had the 
final teacher report for pre-studeht teaching in our files.) A check of 
demographic data indicated that this sample resembled the total elementary 
education group very closely. The sample included regular elementary* early 
childhood, and special education students, all working toward the Michigan 
Provisional TGachihg Certificate. The student self-report form included all 
9^ instructional competencies in the eight groups mentioned above and was 
completed by each student before and after pre-student teaching and after 
student teaching. The teacher forms listed 23 instructional competencies to 
be evaluated after pre-student teaching and 54 to be evaluated after student 
teaching. 

Pairwise cdmparisdns and descriptive statistics were employed to analyze 
the data and td answer the research questidhs. 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT RELATIVE TO OTHER INSTRUCTIONAL SKILLS 

In previous data analyses* student self-report data ranked classrddm 
management skills first, ahead of the other seven content areas in seven of nine 
rank orderings: at three points in time (before and after pre-student teaching 
and after student teaching), and for three dimensions of competency (knowledge, 
demonstration and confidence). The two exceptions were a rank order of "2" in 
demonstration and confidence at the post student teaching level. (See Table 1) 
To examine whether this rank order was related to the overall competence of the 
student, knowledge data were analyzed separately for the highest scoring {25%) 
and lowest scoring (25%) students and for the total student group. All three 
student groups ranked classrddm management first at all three points in time 
(See Table 2).* 

*The N at that time (1982) was 89 and the data base included all 94 cdmpetencies. 
Subsequent analyses were conducted. on the_matched data frdm teachers and 
students (N-87) with a base of 23 items after pre-student teaching, and 54 
after student teaching; 
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TABLE 1 



DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: _ RANK ORP_E_R _OF__STANDARDIZED 
FOR EIGHT CONTENT SUBSCORES/ KNOWLEDGE^ _DEMONSTRATI^ 
AND CONFIDENCE DIMENSIONS > AT THREE POINTS IN TIME* 



PRE 
METHODS - 
PRACTICUM 



POST 
METHODS- 
PRACT ICUM 



POST 
STUDENT _ 
TEACHING 



K NOWLED GE 
Rank Order 



1. Classroom Management 


2. 


6351 


CM 


3. 


5351 


CH 


4, 


101 


2. Student Guidance Services 


2. 


5338 


H&E 


3. 


3600 


PLAN 


3. 


901 


r^(^-f~OT*T^n^ JC l^rr ill rSrri orS "f~ 


• 


^ \j \j I 






3 50 0 




3. 


896 


4. Methods 


2. 


30 34 


PLAN 


3. 


3202 


SGS 


3. 


866 


5. Activities & Content 


2 . 


O O O /I 

2884 


METH 


3 . 


2 66 9 


METH 


3 . 


75 3 


6. Evaluation 


2. 


1330 


A&C 


3. 


1942 


A&C 


3. 


746 


7. Goals & Objectives 


1. 


9619 


GSO 


3. 


1027 


EVAL 


3. 


718 


8. Planning 


1. 


7893 


EVAL 


3. 


0999 


G&O 


3. 


5891 


DEMONSTRATION 


















KanK uraer 


















1, Classroom Management 


2. 


6913 


CM 


3. 


9083 


PLAN 


4; 


7 501 


2, Student Guidance Services 


2. 


4911 


PLAN 


3. 


4551 


CM 


4; 


719: 


3, Materials S Equipment 


2. 


4887 


MSE 


3. 


^^391 


M&E 


4. 


470' 


4 • Methods 


2. 


2197 


METH 


3. 


2618 


METH 


4. 


26i: 


5. Activities S Content 


2. 


1873 


SGS 


3; 


2891 


EVAL 


4. 


1291 


6, Evaluation 


2. 


8737 


EVAL 


3; 


0941 


SGS 


4. 


057; 


7. Planning 


1. 


9466 


A&C 


2. 


9334 


G&O 


4. 


053; 


8. Goals & Objectives 


1. 


8242 


G&O 


2. 


9155 


A&C 


4. 


006: 


CONFIDENCE 


















Rank Order 


















1. Classroom Management 


2. 


8603 


CH 


3. 


5875 


M&E 


4. 


152; 


2. Student Guidance Services 


2. 


7229 


M&E 


3. 


5785 


CM 


4. 




3. Materials & Equipment 


2. 


6679 


SGS__ 


3. 


3686 


PLAN 


4. 


034( 


4. Activities & Content 


2. 


4735 


METH 


3. 


2638 


SGS 


3. 


916* 


5. Methods. 


2. 


4616 


PLAN 


3. 


2135 


METH 


3. 


872( 


5. Evaluation 


2. 


3084 


A&C 


3. 


2030 


A&C 


3. 


84 35 


7 . Planning,. 


2. 


2360 


EVAL 


3. 


0787 


EVAL 


3. 


794{ 


8. Goals & Objectives 


2. 


2311 


G&O 


2. 


9262 


G&O 


3. 


584! 



* 5 point scale. All increases are statistically significant (,bb( 
Base: 94 items in 8 content areas, student data only. 



1982 data 
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TABLE 2 



INSTRUCTIONAL COMPETENCYi _RANK ORDER OF STANDARDIZ£D_M£ANSi 
KNOWLEDGE.DIHENSION FOB EIGHT CONTENT SUBSCOBES AT THREE 
POINTS IN TIHE Bl TOTAL. HIGH AND_LOH SCORING STUDENT 
GROUPS OF PRE^SERVICE TEACHERS* 



";roup 



PRE= 

METHODS/ PRACT I CUM 
MEAN R.C. 



POST 

METHODS/ PRACT I CUM 
MEAN R.O. 



TOT/'L GROUP (N=89) 



HlGH-SeORlNG GROUP (N=22) 



POST 

STUDENT TEACHING 
MEAN R.O. 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


2. 


,63 


i 


CM 


3. 


53 


1 


CM 


4.10 


1 


STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES 


2. 


53 


2 


M&E 


3. 


36 


2 


PLAN 


3.90 


2 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


2. 


40 


3 


SGS 


3. 


,35 


3 


M&E 


3.89 


3 


METHODS 


2. 


30 


4 


PLAN 


3. 


32 


4 


SGS 


3.86 


4 


ACTIVITIES & CONTENT 


2. 


28 


5 


METH 


3. 


26 


5 


METH 


3.76 


5 


EVALUATION 


2. 


13 


6 


A&C 


3. 


19 


6 


A&C 


3.74 


6 


GOALS 8. OBJECTIVES 


1. 


96 


7 


G&O 


3. 


10 


7 


EVAL 


3.71 


7 


PLANNING 


• 1. 


79 


8 


EVAL 


3. 


09 


8 


G&O 


3.50 


8 



etASSR00M MANAGEMENT 


3.59 


1 


CM 


4.21 


1 


CM 


4.80 


1 


STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES 


3.56 


2 


SGS 


4. 18 


2 


SGS 


4.70 


2 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


3;33 


3 


M&E 


4.08 


3 


PLAN 


4.69 


3 


ACTIVITIES & CONTENT 


3;E2 


4 


A&C 


4;07 


4 


M&E 


4.63 


4 


METHODS 


3; 17 


5 


PLAN 


4;06 


,5 


A&e 


4.51 


5 


GOALS & OBJECTIVES 


2; 94 


6 


METH 


3;97 


6 


EVAL 


4.49 


5 


EVALUATION 


2.93 


7 


EVAL 


3;89 


7 


METR 


4.42 


7 


PLANNING 


2.69 


8 


G&O 


3.83 


8 


G&O 


4.31 


8 


LOW-SCORING GROUP (N=22) 


















CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 


1.62 


i 


CM 


2.82 


1 


CM 


3.39 


1 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT 


1.56 


2 


M&E 


2.76 


2 


M&E 


3.23 


2 


STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES 


1.53 


3 


PLAN 


2.64 


3.5 


METH 


3. 15 


3 


METHODS 


1.50 


4 


METH 


2.64 


3.5 


PLAN 


3.07 


4 


ACTIVITIES & CONTENT 


1.44 


5 


SGS 


2.58 


5 


SGS 


3.02 


5 


EVALUATION 


1.42 


6 


A&C 


2.37 


6 


A&C 


2.99 


6 


GOALS a OBJECTIVES 


1.20 


7 


GSO 


2.36 


7 


EVAL 


2.93 


7 


PLANNING 


1.09 


8 


EVAL 


2.25 


8 


G&O 


2.82 


8 



*Pairwise cdmpar'Isbhs (t test^) indi cated that the high-scdrinq group scored significantly 
higher than the low-scdrihg grdup (p<..0000) for all 8 content area subscores at all 
jDdints in time. Students were assigned td high-scorinc) or low-scoring groups according 
td their tdtal instructional competency scores (1st quartile and 4th quartile of rank- 
ordered scdres). Base: 94 items in 8 cdntent areas, student data only. 

1982 data 
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Sroap Vari-abl e: Classroom Mana ^fflignt- 

in this most recent analyses (1984), a comparlsdn of means for each of 
the eight groap variables (content areas) rated by students and teachers at 
the end of pre-student teaching and at the end of student teaching reveals 
that students rank classroom management first both times, and that teachers 
rank classroom management second both times. Table 3 reveals that the 
teacher means, with a rank order of 2, are higher thsn the student means with 
a rank order of 1, at both points in time. Pairwise comparisons data favored 
the teacher means over the student means with statistical significance 
(p.< .0013) at the pre-student teaching level. The size of the difference 

TABLE 3 

RANK ORDERS AND PAlRWISE COMPARISONS_OF MEANS FOR THE GROUP 
VARIABLE, CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT, AS_REPQRTED_BY SUPERVISING 
TEACHERS AND PRE/STUDENT TEACHERS 

gBOUP DATA _PRE-STUDENT TEACHING _ STUDENT.TEACRING 

Jl?ti_ SOURCE MEAN PIFF SIR R.il. MEAN DTF^ STG R.O. 

Classroom Supervising Tchr 3.9958 .40278 .0613 2 4.2529 .14713 .0637 2 
Management Student Tchr 3.5931 1 4.1057 NS 1 

^Rank order cf the means for eight groups of instructional cbmpetehcies 
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(.4b on a five-point scale) rankea 4th in the rank order of differences by 
size for the eight competency group variables at that point in time; (See 
Appendix Table 9) 

Pairwise comparisons data at the student teaching level show the 
difference (.147 on a five-point scale) was not statistically significant 
(p.< .06) and ranked 6th of the eight competency group variables when ordered 
by size of difference. (See Table 3, also Appendix Tables 7-11) 

Individual Vari ables C dmprisihq Classroom Management 

Pairwise comparisbns data for seven individual classroom management 
variables at the pre-student teaching level favored teachers' means over 
student means with statistical significance in four such instances: Variables 
42, 43, 48, and 50. (See Table 4) Mean differences for the other three 
individual classroom management variables were not statistically significant 
at the pre-student teaching level. (See also Appendix Table 8) 

In a rank ordering by size of the twelve statistically significant 
differences at the pre-student teaching level, out of 23 instructional 
competency variables rated by both teachers and students at that time, the four 
individual classroom management variable differences ranked 7th, 8th, 11th, 
and 12th, ranging in size from .70 to .38 on a five-point scale. (See Appendix 
Table 9) 

Pairwise comparisbns data for ten individual classroom management variables 
at the student teaching level favored teachers' means over students' means 
with statistical significance in three such instances: variables 41, 47, 
and 48. (See fable 4) Mean differences for the other seven individual 
classroom management variables were not statistically significant at the 
student teaching level. (See also Appendix Table 10) 
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TABLE 4 

PftlilSE COiftRISON OF MElS FOR INDIVIDUAL CLASSPli 
iiGEME^jT VARIABLES AS REPORTED BY SUPERVISING TEACHERS 
Ai PRE/STiJDEiT TEACHERS 



ii iSTEP 
VAR LEVEL 



rapport with pupils 



rules and standards 



41 iiritain a classrol atisphere Moderate 
in which pupils feel comfortable 

47 Effectively anticipate and ' . Difficult 
respond to classrdoffi manageiiient 
problems 



rules and standards 



RATA 

mm 


rf\L J 

m 


rUDENT TEACflli ^ 
DIFF W 


STUDENT TEACHING 
BN eiFF SIG 


1 catiicf 

PreStTehr 

jeaciier. 
PreStTehr 


3.8261 

1117?; 
3.6471 


Mm 
Aim 


.0006 
.0011 






Teacher 
PreStTehr 


4.4648 
3.7606 


.70423 


.0000 






Teacher 
PreStTehr 


3.8000 
3.4154 


.38462 


.0396 






Teacher 
St Tchr 








4.3140 
4.1047 


.20930 .0382 


Teacher 
St Tchr 








4.0814 
3.8023 


.27907 .0066 


Teacher 
St Tchr 








4.5814 
4.2326 


.34884 .0003 



%sed upon teacher and student mean ratings which were in close agreement 

'^Three of seven sucii comparisons were not statistically significant after pre-student teaching; seven of ten sijeh 
comparisons were not statistically significant after student teaching. 



In a rank ordenhg by size of the 30 statistically significant 
differences at the student teaching level, but of 54 instructional competency 
variables rated by both teachers and students at that time, the three 
individual classroom management variable differences ranked 16th, 2dth and 29th, 
ranging in size from .348 to .209 oh a five-point scale. (See Appendix 
Table 11) 

fd summarize^ in response to the first research question, classroom 
mahagemeht rs_ rated relatively high compared to other instructional skills, 
and both teachers and students agree on this generally. The differences are 
small ^ and favor teacher means over student teacher means in 15/17 such 
comparisons, seven of which were statistically significant. 

RELATIVE MASTERY OF THE TEN INDIViDUAb etASSROOM MANAGEMENT VARIABLES 

When means for the individual classroom management variables are rank 
ordered within the total group of instructional competency variables (54), 
it becomes evident that not only do classroom mahagemeht variables as a 
group rank relatively high compared to other group variables, but some 
individual elassroom mahagemeht variables rank consistently higher than others, 
(See Appendix Table 12) 

A comparisdh of the rank order of the seven individual classroom 
mahagemeht variables rated after pre-student teaching by both teachers and 
students respectively ^ demonstrated the following: 
PRE-SfUDENT TEACHING 

Perfect agreement (same RO by teachers and students) 

1- 1 Var 42 Develop and maintain an effective rapport with pupils 

2- 2 Var 48 Follow classroom and/or school rules and stahdards 

3- 3 Var 43 Stimulate interest and enthusiasm 

7-7 Var 47 Effectively anticipate and respond to classroom 
management problems 
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Close agreement (difference of 1 in T/S RO) 

T5 S4 Var 41 Maintain. a elas^robm atmosphere in which pupils 
feel ebmfortable 

T6 S5 Var 49 Take precautions .necessary to safeguard the health, 
safety, and legal rights of pupils 

Minor disagreement (difference of 2 in T/S RO) 

T4 S6 Var 50 Reinforce gdal-related behavior 

(See also Appendix Table 13) 

A comparison of the rank order of the same seven individual classroom 

management variables as rated by teachers and students after student teaching 

demonstrated the following: 

STUDENT-TEAeHlNS . _ . 

Perfect agreement (same RO by teachers and students) 

4-4 Var 49 Take precautions necessary to safeguard the health, 
safety and legal rights of pupils 

6- 6 Var 50 Reinforce goal related behavior 

7- 7 Var 47 Effectively anticipate and respond to classroom 

management problems 

Clo se agreement (difference of J in T/S RO) 

12 SI Var 42 Develop and maintain an effective rapport with pupils 
Tl S2 Var 48 Follow classroom and/dr school rules and standards 
Minor disagreement (difference of 2 in T/S RO) 

T3 S5 Var 41 Maintain a classroom atmosphere in which pupils feel 
comfortable 

T5 S3 Var 43 Stimulate interest and enthusiasm 
(See also Appendix fable 13) 

A comparison of the rank order of all ten individual classrddrri mahagemerit 
variables as rated after student teaching by both teachers and students 
demonstrates perfect agreement oh variables 44 (RO 4-4)^ 49 (RO 6-5)* 
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and 50 (RO 8-8); close agreement on variables 42 (RO 2-1), 47 (RO 9-10) ^ 
and 46 (RO 10-9); minor disagreement for variables 43 (RO 5-7) and 48 
(RO 3-1), and more disaqreemeht for variables 41 (RO 3-7) and 45 (RO 5-2). 
(See also ADpendix Table 13) 

To answer the second major research question then, a summary review of 
all rank ordered lists including the rahking of the ttie individual classroom 
management variables among the total 54 instructional competency variables 
reveals fairly general agreement that the most easily mastered, from the 
point of view of the students^ and the most clearly demonstrated, from the 
point of view of the teachers, was the cluster including variables concerning 
rapport with pupils (V 42), followino school rules and standards (V 48), and 
maintaining creative, clean, comfortable surroundings (V 45), with the 
students rating V 45 consistently a bit higher than teachers and the teachers 
rating V48 consistently a bit higher than students, dust as clearly, the 
most difficult to master from the student point of view, and the least 
demonstrated from the point of view of the teachers, was 'the cluster including 
variables concerning reinforcement of goal-related behavior (V 50), making 
transitions smoothly (V 46), and effectively anticipating and responding to 
classroom management problems (V 47)^ the last two being the most difficult. 
Students reversed their rating oh 45 and 47 from pre-student teaching to 
student teaching, rating variable 47 the lowest of all that time. 

PROGRESS IN MASTERING CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT SKILLS 

One might reasonably expect progress in all skills from the end of the 
pre-student term to the end of the student teaching term. Based upon student 
self-report data, all but three of the ninety-four instructional competencies 
were rated sufficiently higher after student teaching to produce mean 
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differences with statistical significance (.0000 in most cases).* When 
these differences were rank ordered by size, the ranking of the ten classroom 
management variables among all 54 instructional variables rated by both 
teachers and students was as seen in Table 5. 

The skills previously identified as easier to master (45, 48 and 42) do 
riot show the greatest improvement, having alread/ been ranked relatively 
high in the Begiririirig. Of those identified as more difficult to master, 
variables 46 and 50 rank 2rid arid 3rd of the teri iri size of mean gairis, while 
the third and most difficult, variable 47, shows the least gain of all ten 
(student data). The group variable, "classroom management", ranked 5th among 
the eight group variables when differences between student sel f- reported 
means after pre-studeht teaching and after student teaching are rank ordered. 
This difference was statistically significant (p<.,0000j, (See Appendix Table 14) 

A parallel approach to measure student growth in classroom management 
skills might be to measure the change between the supervising teachers' 
rating after pre-student teaching and after student teaching. Considerable 
caustion must be exercised in any such comparison, however, since these are 
two different groups of teachers, and since the number of variables being 
rated differs from pre-student teaching (23) to student teaching (54). 
Pairwise comparisons of the means for the 22 variables common to both rating 
forms, revealed that 16 of them were rated significantly higher after student 
teaching, as would be expected. Table 6 lists the three classroom management 
variables that were among the 16; mean differences were small. 

*The three non-significant differences were iri physical education and music 
methods which most students do not elects and. iri goals and objectives which 
they study so intensively during pre-student teaching that little progress 
can be expected during student teaching. 
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TABLE 5 

RANK ORDER BY' SIZE OF THE MEAN DIFFERENCES, 
PRE-STUDENT TEACHING TO STUDENT TEACHING, FOR 
10 INDIVIDUAL VARIABLES OF CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT, 
STUDENT SELF-REPORTS 



VAR 
44 

46 



R.0. 

(54) 

12 



15.5 



50 19.5 .52778 

49 25.5 .45883 



MEAN* EASY/ 

BIFF DIFFICULT STATEMENT 

i 57746 M Maintain expectations so that most children 

are able to meet them 

.54167 D tlake transitions smoothly (between activities 

lessons, physical movements, periods of time) 

D Reinforce goal related behavior 

M Take precautions necessary. to safeguard. the 

health, safety and legal rights of pupils 

45 28 .45070 E Maintain creative^ clean ^ comfortable^ 

attractive surrdundihgs 

48 30 .44444 E Follow classroom and/or school rules and 

standards 

M Stimulate interest and enthusiasm 

E Develop and maintain an effective rapport 

with pupils 

41 42 .40845 M Maintain a classroom atmosphere in which 

pupils feel comfortable 

47 45.5 .40278 B Effectively anticipate and respond to 

classroom management problems 



43 33.5 .43662 

42 37.5 .42254 



*Five-point scale. . 
All differences were statistically significant, V 47 at .0001, the rest at .0000^ 
"Difficult" was determined. by relatively low rank ordered means^ _ _ _ _ 

The group variable V 67, classroom mahaqement, was ranked 5th of_8 instructional 
competency group variables with a.mean difference (progress) of .46389 dh a 5 
point scale which was statistically significant (p<,0000). 
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TABtE 6 

RANK 0RBER BY SIZE OF THE MEAN DlFFERENeES , 
PRE-STUBENT TEAeHINS T0 STUDENT TEAeHlNR, FOR 
THREE iNDlVlBUAb VARIABbES OF eLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT, TEAeHER REPORTS 



RoO. 
VAR (22) 



47 



49 



41 



13 



14 



15 



DIFF 



.48571 



48529 



.47825 



EASY/ 
SIS BIFFIGUbT 

,0044 b 



,0105 



.0200 



STATEMENT 

Effectively anticipate and restJOhd 
to classrobm mahagemeht problems 

Take precautiohs necessary to safe- 
gard the healthy safety and legal 
rights of pupils 

Maintain a classroditi atmosphere in 
which pupils feel comfortable 



*Five-pbint scale 

"Difficult-mdderate-easyi' determined by relative rank order of means. 
There was no statistically significant difference in teacher means for the 
group variable, "classroom mahagemeht," pre-studeht teaching to student 
teaching. 

F'dur of the seVeh individual classroom management variables and the 
"cU jrddm management" group Variable were hdt ranked Significantly higher 
by teachers after Student teaching^ as Cdmpared td pre-student teaching. A 
partial explanatidn fdr this may be fdund in the initially high teacher 
ratings given after pre-student teaching. Students were more conservative 
in their pre-student teaching self-repcrts and then shdwed growth in all 
classrddm management variables, individual and grdup; 

Cdntrary td student self-repdrt data which repcrted the least increase 
in the most difficult classrddm management variable, the teacher data 
evidence the largest mean difference for that same variable. (See Appendix 
Table 15) 

The answer to the third research questidh regarding the degree df 
imprdvemeht in classrddm mahagemeht skills is a bit mdre complicated than 
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were the answers to the first two research questions. Students perceived 
themselves as making significant progress oh all ten individual classroom 
management variables as well as the group variable comprised of those ten. 
teachers rated these same students significantly higher after student 
teaching dh only three of the seven individual classroom mahagemeht variables 
they evaluated and did not rate them significantly higher on the group variable, 
"classroom management." 

Students reported their least progress on a "difficult" variable, V 47, 
while teachers reported the greatest progress for students on this sjime 
variable, V 47. 

Students reported significant degrees of progress on two other 
"difficult" variables, V 46 and V 50, while teachers did not rate them 
significantly higher after student teaching on either of these variables. 

The reader is reminded that these are two different teacher populations 
and that teacher means for these individual classroom mahagemeht variables 
were higher than student means in 15/17 sUch cdmparisdhs^ and significantly 
higher in seven (4/7 at the pre-stUdeht teaching level and 3/10 at the student 
teaching level ) . 

Students, then* rated themselves more modestly in the beginning and 
perceived themselves as making greater progress than teachers who ranked 
students higher at both points with less progress In the interim. 

DISCUSSION 

There are four conflicts in the assessment of competency in classroom 
management which merit discussion: 

1. Between student self-reported competency In classroom management 
and the reality of performance by student teachers and beginning 
teachers 
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2. Between teacher ratings arid student ratings of cdmpetehcy 
in classroom managemeht 

3. Between students' immediate arid Idhg range heeds ih the area 
of classroom management 

4. Between new knowledge and the current state of instruction in 
the area of classroom management 

the first and second conflicts flow directly from this research study. 
The first conflict was resolved to a considerable degree by data demonstrating 
that although the group variable, "classroom management" was indeed ranked 
relatively high by students, compared to seven other groups of instructional 
competencies, for the ten individual items comprising that group score, the 
students consistently discriminated three as difficult to master and rated 
themselves relatively lower on these items. The remaining seven are 
sufficiently general or ambiguous that students perceive them as easier to 
mastenahd in fact may master them, yet still have classroom management 
problems ih field placements. The real crux of success ih classroom 
management lies in behaviors closely associated with the'three "difficult" 
items which the students recognized in self-reports. 

The second conflict was based upon the hypothesis that if students 
rated themselves unrealistical ly high, the teachers' ratings would disagree 
with student ratings. Both the condition and the hypothesized cohseguehce 
have been rejected. The student were shown to be realistic and discriminating 
in self- reports , and, more surprising than the initially unexplained 
relatively high student self-ratings,, the teachers rated students consistently 
higher than the student rated themselves, both in group and individual item 
scores, and across the range of "easy"» "moderate^" and "difficult" items. 
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They were in perfect agreement with students bh the identifi cation of the 
three most difficult skills. (See fipoehdix table 13) 

The third and fourth conflicts relate to the instructional implications 
of the study. A larqe part of the anxiety about student teachinc] derives 
from the, "What will I do...?" syndrome. Students want and need immediate 
solutions to immediate problems. At the same time university instructors 
aim to having students develop a rich repetoire of strategies as a resource 
for many kinds of problems. There is no easy resolution of this conflict. 
The continuing tension must be recognized, however, and attended to in 
instruction or neither the immediate nor the long range goals will be 
real ized; 

The final conflict is a generic one, perhaps more of a dissonance 
or a gap than a conflict: the difference between new knowledge and the current 
state of instruction. This is a good news-bad news situation. The good news 
is the exciting wealth of hew theories and materials on discipline and 
classroom management, the bad news is that not enough of it is reaching 
the pre- service teachers during their training. Today we read about a 
continuum of approaches to classroom discipline so broad it encompasses 
approaches classified as In ^truction/Cirganization ^ , supported by Madeline 
Hunter, Carl Mallen, Johanna Lemlech, Carolyn Evertson and Jere Brophy: 

t era ct 1 ve/ 1 n t e rpej^na 1 , supported by Carl Rogers, Tom Gordon, Vfilliam Purkey, 
Richard Schmuck, and Curwih and Fuhrman; Problem Solving , supported by William 
Glasser, Frank Maple and Tom Rordon; Behavi oris tic , supported by Rill Walker, 
Wesley Becker and Daniel D'beary; and Behaviorism/Punishment , supported by 
hee Barter and dames Bobson (dones, 1982). 
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NSSE dedicated its 1979 yearbbbk td the topic of classroom management 
with excellent articles discussing such topics as power and authority; 
direct and indirect influence and control; and tradition^ charisma^ exjDertise 
and legality as modes of authority (Spady & Mitchell, 1979). The lead 
article by Johnson & Brooks presents a sophisticated model of class room 
management which demonstrates why classroom management skills are not 
easily mastered. 

Educational Testing Service in 1983 produced a monograph on classroom 
management which defines some 60 classroom management strategies, classifies 
them into ninht categories, and indicates for each one whether empirical 
evidence supports that strategy, eondems it, or whether no empirical 
evidence exists. The researchers and supporters of each are also identified. 
(Wever, et al , 1983). A nine-page bibliography attests to the ample 
resources now available in this field. 

Historically, our response td student heeds was simply cbhvehtidhal 
wisdom and personal experiences handed ddwn frdm supervising teacher and 
University i hstructdr/supervisor to student teacher. As more specific 
methods were developed they were presented in a session or two of methods or 
educational psychology courses or student teaching seminars. Now there are 
complete courses in behavior modification in Psychology departments. With 
the advent of the taxonomy evident in the ETS publication, it is clear that 
more systematic approaches to such instruction are essential. Unfortunately, 
while some universities now require a three credit course in classroom 
management, others are constrained by limitations on education credits, and 
all students are pressured by a continually expanding teacher edUcatidh 
etirrieulum. This only proves that creative planning and persuasive effdrts 
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are essential to the improvement of curriculum in the classroom manaqement 
area; Nor are students alone in their needs. University instructors, 
supervising teachers and principals alike must increase their own knowledge 
in this field in order that students may gain 1) a better conceptual framework 
within which to study the immediate problems which so greatly concern them 
(a better theoretical base); 2) more resources to draw upon in solving 
their immediate problems (practical solutions); and 3) better informed mentors 
to help them analyze their own needs, values and styles, to realize their 
choices, and to recognize their progress in mastering their skills In this 
critical area of classroom management. 
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TABLE 7 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: MEANS FOR INSTRUCTIONAL COMPETENCy GROUPS AS RANK 
ORDERED BY TEACfiERS AND STUDENTS AFTER PRE-STUDENT 
TEACHING AND AFTER STUDENT TEACHING 



VAR 


COMPETENCY GROUPS (ITEM N) 


T/PRE-ST TCHG 
R.O. MEAN 


S/PRE-ST TCHG 
Rj).: .. . MEAN 


R.O: 


1 1 vnii 

; MEAN 


^1^1 TPrlR 

J/ 0 I 1 vHU 

R.O. MEAN 


067 


CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (10) 


2 


3.9958 


1 


3.5931 


2 


4.2529 


1 4; 1657 


068 


STUDENT GUIDANCE S SERVICES (4) 


3 


3. 8955 


2 


3.5313 


3 


4,1782 


3 4.0262 


061 


PLANNING (2) 


5 


3.0435 


4 


3.4514 


1 


4.2816 


4 4.0230 


064 


MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT (4) 


1 


4.1304 


3 


3.48(il 


5 


4.0383 


2 4.0661 


063 


EVALUATION f5) 


4 


3:4357 


7 


3:2944 


4 


4.0621 


5 3.9264 


062 


GOALS OBJECTIVES (3) 


6 


2:7681 


5 


3.4259 


6 


4.0077 


6 3.8161 


06o 


METHODS (19) 






6 


3.3056 


7 


3.3189 


7 3.8106 


065 


ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (7) 


7 


1.9246 


8 


3. 1329 


8 


2.6251 


8 3.7336 



S - STUDENT 
T - TEACHER 



Base: 54 items in S/PST, S/ST 

53 items in T/Sl 

23 iteiis in S/PST 

1984 data 



TiLE 8 

MiRWisE mmm of m-mm teachers' iistRucTiiAL eoiETEiy: 

TEACHER REPORTS Al SELF REPORTS FOR 23 IMDIVIDUAL ITEM 
Ai 7 GROeP VARlABtES [?580* V20e) 

m m m ms stb be? t-stat sig* coHPETE^ey statement (GRoep) 

T5D2 2.4Q30 -.97015 S 1.7230 -4.6088 .0000 PtAN ONITS (PMNri) 

S202 3.3731 

T505 2.768] -.59420 S 1.7005 -2;9e26 10050 SET/SEbEET GOAtS/OBaECTiyES APPRQPRIATEby... 

S205 3.3623 (GOALS & OBdECTIVES) 



T509 4.1014 .53623 T 1.5008 2.9680 . 0041 OBSERVE Ai INTERPRET PUPIL BEHAVIOR (EVALUATION) 

S209 3.5652 

T517 1:1972 -1.7465 S .93684 -15.708 .0000 PLAN, COiUCT FIELD TRIPS (ACTIVITIES S CONTENT) 

S217 2.9437 

T518 1.0563 -1.9155 S .87418 -18.463 .0000 INVITrRMCE PEOPLE TO CLASSROOMACTIVITI^ 

S21B 2.9718 



T519 1.50 70 -1.7324 S 1.2757 -11.443 .0000 PROVIDE MULTICULTURAL EXPERIENCES (ACTIVITIES & 

5219 3.2394 

T520 1.3662 -1.7606 S 1.1271 -13.162 .0000 CONDUCT VALUES CLARIFICATION ACTIVITIES [ACTIVITiES S 

5220 3.1268 CONTENT) 

1521 1.8116 '1.3043 S 1.3207 -8.2038 :0000 CONDUCT CLASS FEETINPS (ACTIVITIES S CONTENT) 

5221 3.115<5 



N- 72 



S - STUDENT 
T - TEACHER 



1984 data 



*Eleveri.of the.23 .inciiviclyal item cdHiDansdris were not statistically sinni^icant and are not listed here. The qroup 
variable, "fietfidds", was hot. rated at this tine. by. teachers. The computer numberinn variables differs from the 
numberind on the forms actually used in the evalyation procedures. 



TABLES, CO^ 

PAIRWISE COfiPARISO.^S OF PRE-STUDEfIT TEACHERS' (Pl=72) I^STRUCTIOWl EORPETEiy; 
TEACHER REPORTS AND SELF REPORTS FOR 23 liiyieyAL ITEf^ 
m 1 GROUP VARIABLES (V500* V200) 



M! M M ™ STD m T-STAT Sn^ COflPETENCY STATEflEfIT (GROUP) 



T542 i5072 .68116 T 1.2660 4.4693 .0000 DEVELOP, maIPJHFFECTIVE RAPPORT WTH PUPILS. 
S242 3.8261 (CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT S ENVIRON^IENT) 



T543 4.11J6 .47059 T 1.1391 3.4066 .0011 STIWLATE INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM (CLASSROOM 
S243 3.6471 MANAGEMENT \ ENVIRONMENT) 



T548 4.4648 .70423 T 1.3136 4.5173 .0000 FOLLOW CLASSROOM AND/OR SCHOOL RULES AND STANDARDS 

S248 3.7606 (CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT ENVIRONMENT) 

T550 3.8000 .38462 T 1.4758 2.1012 .0395 REINFORCE GOAL RELATED BEHAVIOR ( CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

S250 3.4154 (ENVIRONMENT) 



T561 3.6435 -i39136 S 1.4396 -2:2578 .0272 PLANNING 
S261 3.4: 



T562 2.7681 -.69082 S 1.6601 -3.4565 .0009 GOALS S OBJECTIVES 
52 3.4589 



T564 4.13Q4 .65304 T 1.4431 3.8167 .0003 MATERIALS HOiUPMENT 
S264 3.4( 



T565 1.9246 -1.2083 S .96728 -10.600 .0000 ACTIVITIES UONTENT 
S265 3.1329 



T567 3.9958 .40278 T 1.0209 3.3478 .0013 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 
S267 3.5931 



N- 72 
S - STUDENT 

T - TEACHER 1984 data 

Eleven of the 23 individual item coiarisons were not statistically sionificant and are not listed here. The group 
y3.riable, !'Metliods",_was_not rated_a^^ by teachers. The coiuter nuierinci of variables differs from the - _ 
ERIC^*"^ on the forms actualiy used in the evaluation orocedares. 29 
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ME 8, m 

PAiRi'jisE mmrn of pre-student mm (n=72) iisTRUETio.it umm: 

TEACRER REPORTS ID SEhF REPORTS FDR 23 lilVIDUAt ITEP 
Jm 1 GROUP VARIABLES (V500* V200) 



MM M MM STD DEV T-STAT Slj? CPflPETE^Cy STATEMENT (GROUP) 



T563 3.4357 .12143 1.1739 .86548 .3898 EVALUATION 

S263 3.3143 



T568 3.8955 .32463 1.5725 1.5887 .1169 STUDENT (GUIDANCE S SERVICES 

S268 3.5709 IIS 



S - STUDE,NT ^^^^ 
T - TEACHER 

*Eleveii.of the. 23 individual iteiti coiiiparisdhs were not statisticalT? .sionificant and are not listed here. The proup 
variable, "Methods", was not rated at this time bv teachers. The computer nunberinn of variables differs frooi the 
iiuiiibeHiifi on the forms actually used in the evaluation procedures. 
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TABLE 9 



mi ORDER OF MEAN DIFFERENCES IN PAIRl-IISE COHPARISONS OF PRE-STUDENT TEACHERS 
I^ISTRUCTIONAL mm, TEACHER M SELF REPORTS (V500* V20e) 



VAR* KM DIFFERENCE 
lU Ind) (5 pt. scale) SIfi FAVORS COMPETENCY GROUP 



18. 1.9155 .0000 S ACTIVITIES S CONTENT [resource PEOPLE) 

20. 1.7606 .0000 S ACTIVITIES KOflTENT (VALUES CLARIFICATION) 
\i 1.7465 .0000 S ACTIVITIES S TOT (FIELD TRIPS) 

19; \M .0000 S ACTIVITIES S CuNTENT (MULTICULTURAL EXPERIENCE) 

21. - 1.3043 .0000 S ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (CLASS MEETINGS) 
2: ; 97015 .0000 S PLANNING (UNITS) 

48; .70423 .0000 T CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (SCHOOL RULES, STANDARDS) 

4^; .68116 .0000 T CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (RAPPORT MITH PUPILS) 

5; .59420 .0050 S GOALS & OBJECTIVES (SET, SELECT APPROPRlATELy) 

9; ,53623 ;0041 T EVALUATION (OBSERVE, INTERPRET PUPIL BEHAVIOR) 

43; .47059 .0011 T CLASSROOM t^mmm (STIMULATE INTEREST, ENTHUSIASM) 

50; .38462 .0396 T CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (REINFORCE GOAL RELATED BEHAVIOR) 



VAR 
(8 GROUPS) 



65. 1.2083 .0000 S ACTIVITIES S CONTENT 

62. .69082 ,0009 S GOALS HBJECTIVES 

64. .66304 .0003 T MATERIALS S EOUIPHENT 

67. .40278 .0013 T CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

61. .39130 .0272 S PLANNING 



63; : 12143 i3898NS T EVALUATION 

68; ' i 32463 :1169NS T STUDENT GU_IpC_E_S pvICES_ 

66. — — — METHODS (Not rated at pre-stud-nt teachinq level j 

N- 72 



T - TEACHER 

* - Eleven of the 23 ifidividual item comparisons were not statistically significant and are not reported here. 
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TABtE 10 



PfllRHISE EOHPARISDNS OF STUDENT TEACHERS' INSTROCTIONAL COf'IPETENCy : TEACHER REPORTS 



SELF REPORTS FOR 53 INDIVIDOAL ITEM AMD 8 (^ROOP VARIABLES (V300* V400) 



VAR* W3\ DIFF FAVORS STD DEV T-STAT 



T301 4.2989 .20690 T .96615 1. 
S401 i0920 



w mma mm (group) 

.0489 PLAN LESSONS (PLAN) 



T?02 a. 2644 .31034 T 1.0489 2.7597 
S402 3.9540 



.0071 PLAN UNITS (PLAN) 



T304 4.0116 
S404 3.7442 



,26744 T 1.1420 2.1718 .0327 SET/SELECT CONTENT GOALS (GOALS HBJECTIVES) 



T306 4.1494 .28736 T ,96338 2.7822 

5406 3.8621 

T307 4.1494 .24138 T 1.1203 2,0097 

5407 3.9080 



1315 4.1512 
S415 3; 9070 



.0066 IDENTIPy PUPILS' INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS (EVALUATION) 



T 1.0051 2.2530 



T317 1.8235 1.6118 S .96479 -15.402 

5417 3,4353 

T318 1 7791 -l;8e23 S 1:1664 -14:330 

5418 3.5814 



1319 2: 1977 -1.6744 S 1:1925 -13:021 

S4i9 3:8721 

T32d 2;d58i -1.5349 S 1.3780 -10.330 

$420 3:5930 



.0^76 IDENTIFY PUPILS' STRENGTHS h ABILITIES 



.0268 SELECT, ORGANIZE AND PRESENT CONTENT APPROPRIATELY..., 
[ACTIVITIES S CONTENT) 

m PLAN, CONDUCT FIELD TRIPS (ACTIVITIES & CONTENT) 



:0000 INVITE RESOURCE PEOPLE TO CLASSROOM (ACTIVITIES S CONTENT) 



.eOeO PROVIDE HULTICULTURAL EXPERIENCES (ACTIVITIES 8 CONTENT) 



.0000 CONDUCT VALUES CLARilCATlON EIPERIENCES (ACTIVITIES 



N-87 

S - STUDENT 
T - TEACHER 

*23 of the 53 individoal comparisons were not statistically sionificant aniJ are not listed here. 



1984 data 
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pAiiisE mmms of sTyeENT teaehers' liSTRtietieNAt m?mm: imm reports 

fti SELF REPORTS M 53 lilVIBOftt ITEH /li 8 FiR0ep WRlitES [V309* f4e0) 
VAR* MEAN eiFF Ffl?0RS STD m T-STAT SIR* EDHpETENC? STATEMENT 



T321 2.2805 -1.5488 S 1.2388 -11,321 .0000 CONDOCT CLASS ^HTIMGS (ACTIVITIES a COmj 
S421 3.8293 



T322 4.1882 .23529 T .89505 2.423? .0175 TEACH READING (HETHODS 1^ STRATEGIES) 
S422 3.9529 



T324 4.1059 .22353 T .99255 2.0763 .0409 TEACH HATHEWICS (METHODS & STRATEGIES) 
S424 3.8824 



T326 3.5238 -.38095 S 1.4962 -2.3335 .0220 TEACH SOCIAL STUDIES [METHODS & STRATEGIES] 

5426 3.9048 

T327 2.5714 -;91667 S 1.4579 -5.7626 .0000 TEACH ART (HETHODS S STRATEGIES) 

5427 3.4881 



T328 1.5783 -1,4940 S 1;3O08 -10.46^ :000 TEACH MUSIC (OTDS S STRATEGIES) 

S428 3.0723 

T329 1.7857 -1.5476 S 1:5861 -8:9427 :0000 TEACH PRySICAL EOeCATIOM flETHODS 5 STRATEGIES) 

S42g 3.3333 



T330 4.1813 .32911 T .99642 2.9357 .0044 SELECT AND UTILIZE METHODS/STRATEf^-IES APPROPRIATELr... 
S430 3.7722 (METPODS § STRATEGIES) 



T331 3.0706 -1.0118 S .85594 -10.772 .0000 TEACH, USING DISCUSSIOMMDS & STRATEGIES) 
S431 4.0824 



T332 3.0706 -.90588 S .88133 -9.4763 .0000 TEACH, USING DRILL S PRACTICE (METHODS S STRATEGIES) 
S432 3.9765 

N- 87 

S - STUDENT 

T - TEACHER ^^^^ ^'^a 

*23 of tfie 53 indivi^dal eompansons were not statistically sianificant and are not listed here. 



TABLE lQ,COflT 

PAiRWISE CdMPARiSdNS OF STUDENT TEAEHERS' iNSTRUeTIONAb eOMPETENEY; TEAERER REPORTS 
AND SELF REPORTS FOR 53 IMDIVIDUAL ITEM AND 8 nROUP VARIABLES (V300* VWO) 



mm W-F-F FMms std dev t-stat sig* eohpeteney statement (nROijp) 



.0941 ^1.0353 S .82299 -11.598 .0000 TEAEH, USING SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION (METHODS S STRATEGIES) 

. 1294 



.7176 -1.1176 S 1.1654 -9:3134 ^OOGO TEAEH, USING DISEOVERY/INntJIRY (METRODS & STRATEGIES) 
.8353 

.2024 -1.5952 S 1.1732 -12.462 .0000 TEAER, USING, ELASSROOM LEARNING EENTERS (METHODS & 
.7976 STRATEGIES) 



MU -1.0353 S .96913 -9.8490 .0000 TEACB,_USING INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION (METHODS S 

.9765 STRATEGIES) 



.9651 .23256 T .90325 2 3876 .0192 PROVIDE PUPILS WITH EXPERIENEES WHIEH DEVELOP THINKING 
.7326 SKILLS (METHODS & STRATEGIES) 



.3140 .20930 T .92184 2.1056 .0382 MAINTAIN ELASSROOM ATMOSPHERE IN WHIEH PUPILS FEEL 
,1047 EOMFORTABLE (ELASSROOM MANAGEMENT S ENVIRONMENT) 



,0814 .27907 T .92864 2.7868 .0056 EFFEETIVELY ANTIEIPATE AND RESPOND TO ELASSROOM 
,8023 MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS (CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT S 

ENVIRONMENT) 

5814 .34884 T .86456 3.7418 .0003 FOLLOW ELASSROOM/SEHOOL RULES & STANDARDS (ELASSROOM 
2326 MANAGEMENT J5 ENVRIONMENT) 



3372 .22093 T .91267 2.2449 .0274 GUIDE PUPILS IN DEVELOPING POSITIVE SELF-IMAGE (STUDENT 
,1163 GUIDANEE S SERVIEES) 

"UDENT 1984 data 

;acher 

the 53 individual eomparisdns were not statistically siani'ficant and are not listed here. 
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tSle 10, St 

PAIRWISE mmm of STUOE^IT teachers' INSTRUCTIOiL CiPETEiY: TEACHER REPORTS 
AND SELF REPORTS FOR 53 lilVIDOAL ITEfl AND 8 GROUP VARIABLES (V3dO* WOO) 



w 


MEAN 


DIFF 


FAVORS 


STD DE! 


T-STAT 


SIG* 


CiPiTENCY STATE"ENT4ilP! 


S454 


4 2209 

T. LL\JJ 

4.0000 


22093 


T 

1 


i 0105 


2 0274 


0558 


WORK TO FULFILL THE AFFECTIVE, SOCIAL- EMOTIONAL NEEDS 
OF INDIVIDUAL PUPILS (STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES) 


T361 
S461 


4.2816 
^.0230 


.25862 


T 


.92718 


2.6017 


.0109 


PLANNING 


T365 
S465 


2.6207 
3.7336 


-1.1128 


S 


.72745 


-14.187 


.0000 


ACTIVITIES I CONTENT 


T366 
S466 


3.3189 
3.8106 


-.49172 


S 


.64495 


-7.1114 


.0000 


METHODS 1^ STRATEGIES 


T362 
S462 


mv 

3.8161 


.19157 


T 


.92151 


1.9391 


.0558 
NS 


GOALS & OBJECTIVES 


T363 
S463 


4.0621 
3.9264 


.13563 


T 


.B366B 


1.5121 


.13^2 
NS 


EVALUATION 


1364 
S464 


4.0383 
4.0661 


-.02777 


S 


.88317 


-.29337 


.7699 
NS 


MATERIALS & EpUIPHENT 


$467 


4.2529 
4. 1057 


1 yi 7 1 1 
. 14 /iJ 


T 

1 


. /jUD'I 


1 070C 


.1)0 J/ 

NS 


l/LAooKUUrl TOAhtrltll 1 a tlWlKUNfltNl 


T368 
S468 


4.1773 
4.0262 


.15116 


T 


.90690 


1.5457 


.1259 
NS 


STUDENT GUIDANCE S SERVICES 


N- 
S- 

T- 


87 

STUDENT 
TEACHER 












1984 data 


*23 of the 53 indiviciaal eompan'sons were not statist! 


eally 


siorii^^iearit and are not listed lieT, 
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TABLE il 

m ORDER OF m mmm n pmm mmim of mm rmms 
iNSTRijCTioiL comey, TEAenER m self reports [?309* fm) 



m BiFFERENeE 



m 


(5 pt. srale) 




FMRS 


GOMPETEMCY W (see previous table for individHal statements.) 


18. 


1.8023 


.0000 


S 




ACTIVITIES h mm [RESOURCE PEOPLE) 


19. 


1.67M 


.0000 


s 




ACTiViTIES fi CONTE^IT (ttiLTiCljtT0RAL EiPERiEMCEj. 


17: 


1:6118 


:00O0 


s 




ACTIVITIES h mm (ptAi, eoiecT field trips). 


35: 


1:5952 


:0000 


s 




HETHflOS S STRATEniES (eLASSROOH LEARIII eENTERS) 


2i. 


1.5488 


.0000 


s 




ACTIVITIES £ CO^TE^T (CLASS ^EETIiS) _ . 


29. 


1.5^76 


.0000 


s 




ere & STRATEGIES (PHYSICAL. EOOCATI0I) ._ 


20; 


1;5349 


;OO00 


s 




ACTIVITIES S CONTEflT (VAtOES CLARIFICATION) 


28; 


1.4940 


.0000 


s 




mms s siRAiEPiEs {wmi 


3i; 


1.1176 


.0090 


s 




RETHODS S STRATEGIES (DISCOVERy/I^OUIEyj 


33; 


1.0353 


;0000 


s 




HETflODS S STRATEGIES (SMLL_r,ROyP_MSTRyCTli)_ 


36. 


1.0353 


.0090 


s 




flETBODS S STRATEGIES (lilVIDUALIZEP INSTRUCTION) 


31. 


1.0118 


.0000 


s 




PETHOPS !^ STRATEGIES (DISCUSSION) 


27. 


.91667 


.0090 


s 




F'EIRODS S SIRATERIES (ART) 


32. 


.90588 


.0000 


s 




flETHODS I STRATEGIES (DRILL 8 PRACTICE) 


26. 


.38095 


.0220 


s 




METHODS S STRATEGIES (SOCIAL STUDIES) 


48. 


.34884 


.0093 




T 


CLAssROOf^ mumi & enviropent (rules) 


30. 


.32911 


.0044 

1 V w IT _r 




T 


METHODS S STRATEGIES (SELECT/UTILIZE APPROPRIATELy...) 


02. 


.31034 


.0071 




T 


PLANNING (UNITS) 


06. 


.28736 


.0066 




T 


EVALUATION (I.D. PUPILS' INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS) 


47. 


.27907 


.0066 




T 


CLASSROOM JlANAGEMEflT ( ANTICIPATE,.. RESPOND TO. PROBLEMS) 




.26744 


.0327 




T 

1 
J 


GOALS 8 OBJECTIVES (SET, SELECT APPROPRIATELY.;;) 


1 r 


•24419 


.0253 




T 


ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (SELECT, ORGA'ilZL, PHhbhNI lUNltNl,,.] 


07. 


.24138 


,0476 




T 


EVALUATION (I.D. PUPILS' STRENGTHS, ABILITIES...) 


22. 


.23529 


.0175 




T 


PIETHODS S STRATEGIES ( KEADlNli) 


37. 


.23256 


.0192 




T 


METHODS 8 STRATEGIES (PROVIDE PUPIL EXPERIENCE TO DEVELOP THINKING SKILLS) 


24. 


.22353 


.0409 




T 


METHODS S STRATEGIES (iTHEMATICS) 


51. 


.22093 


.0274 




T 


STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES (DEVELOP POSITIVE SELF-IPE IN PUPIL) 


54. 


.22093 


.0458 




T 


STUDENT GUIDANCE 8 SERVICES (FULFILL PUPILS' AFFECTIVE, SOCIAL-EMOTIONAL 












NEEDS) 


N- 


87....._ 










S- 


STUDENT 








1984 data 


T- 


TEACHER 









*23 of the 53 indiviciiial coprisdns were not stfitistically sidnificant and are not listed here. 
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TABLE 11, CONI 



'm ORDER OF MEAN DIFFERENCES IN PAIRWISE CiPARISONS OF STUDENT TEACHERS' 



INSTRUCTIONAL COHPETENCy, TEACHER AND SELF REPORTS (V300* m] 

MEAN DIFFERENCE 

W (ipt- scale) m HiE ■CfliEIENaMlB-lse^are^oiiS-ta^lrforiTidj statements;) 



4i; :20930 :0382 T CLASSROOM MftNAOEMENT, ENVIRONlNT (MAiNTAiN COMFORTABLE;;;) 

Oi; ;20690 ;0489 T PLANNING (LESSONS) 



65; 1;1128 ;0000 S ACTIVITIES S CONTENT 

66. .49172 .0000 S METHODS HTRATEPIES 

61. .25862 .0109 T PLANNING 



62; .19i:^7 .0558 T GOALS OBJECTIVES 

JS_ 

68. . 15116 .1259 T STUDENT GUiDANCE HERVICES 

NS 

67. .14713 .0637 T CLASSROOM MANAGEPE^IT H,WIRONMENT 

NS. 

53. .13563 .1342 T EVALL'ATION 

JS. . 

64. .02777 .1259 S MATERIALS HOillPMENT 

NS 



N ■ 87 . 



T - TEACHER 

*23 ef the 53 ineJividtial Eomparisens were not statistically sionificant and are not listed liere. 
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TABLE 12 

DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: A CnHPARISO^ OF HEANS FOR TEN lilVIPl'AL WPIABLES 
OF CLASSROOH HANAGEFES REPORTED S TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
AFTER PRE-STUDEMT TEACHING AND AFTER STUDENT TEACHING 



CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT VARIABLES 



4i; MAINTAIN A CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE IN WHICH PUPILS FEEL 
COMFORTABLE 

42; DEVELOP AND MAINTAIN AN EFFECTIVE RAPPORT WITH PUPILS 

43. STIMliLATE INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM 

4i. MAINTAIN EPECTATIONS SO THAT HOST CHILDREN ARE ABLE TO 
MEET THEM 



45. MAINTAIN CREATIVE, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, ATTRACTIVE 
SURROUNDINGS 



aB. MAKE TRANSITIONS SMOOTHLy JBETHEEN ACTIVITIES, LESSONS, 
PHYSICAL MOVEMENTS, PERIODS OF TIME) 



47. EFFECTIVELY ANTICIPATE AND RESPOND TO CLASSROOM 

MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 

48. FOLLOW CLASSROOM AND/OR SCHOOL RULES AND STANDARDS 

49. TAKE PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY TO SAFEGUARD THE HEALTH, 

SAFETY AND LEGAL RIGHTS OF PUPILS 

50. REINFORCE GOAL RELATED BEHAVIOR 

T - TEACHER 

S - STUDENT 

PST - PRE- STUDENT TEACHING 

ST - STUDENT TEACHING 

NR - NOT RATED BY TEACHERS AT THIS TIME 



T/PSTMEAN S/PSTMEAN T/ST MEAN S/ST MEAN 



3.7826 


3.6389 


4.2989 


4; 1047 


4.5072 


3.8333 


4.4368 


4; 2907 


4.1176 


3.6528 


4.1839 


4.1512 


NR 


3; 5833 


4; 2759 


4; 1744 


NR 


3.7778 




4.2791 


NR 


3.2778 


4.0115 


3.8837 


3.5714 


3.3m 


4.0805 


3.8023 


4.4648 


3.7500 


4.5862 


4.2326 


3.7647 


3.6250 


4.2414 


4.1512 


3.8000 


3.4722 


4.1609 


4.0698 



ig84 data 
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DESCRIPTIVE STATISTICS: CO^^PAW.TIVE 'm ORDER* OF CLASSROOM mmm 
VARIABLES AS RATED B! TEACHERS AMD STUDENTS AFTER PRE-STODENT TEACHli AMD 

AFTER STUDENT TEACHING 



CLASSROOM mm[m'\ variables 



n-. mm\i\ a classroom atmosphere in i^ich pupils 

FEEL COHFORTABLE 



R.O. 7 variables iR.O. 10 VARIABLES ^R.O. 53/54 VARIABLES 

mmm 

9 10 5 



s/psi w s/£ 1 s^ \ smmw 



5 4 3 5 



5 1 3 



42. develop and MAINTAIN AN EFFECTIVE RAPPORT I'lITH PUPIL 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


\ 2 

1 


2 


t 


13. STIMULATE INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM 


3 


3 


5 


3 


4 


5 


7 


; 7 


6:5 


14 


im MfliMTfliM FyPFrTiSTinN'\ that mo^t rnii firfn arf arif 
TO mn THEM 










7 


4 


4 


1 

12 


5 


5 


45. MAINTAIN CREATIVE, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, ATTRACTIVE 
SURROUNDINGS 










2 


2 


5 


3 


3 


8 


46. MAKE TRANSITIONS SMOOTHLY (BETHEEN ACTIVITIES, 
LESSONS,- PHYSICAL MOVEMENTS, PERIODS OF TIME) 










id 


9 


10 


36 


32 


30 


47. EFFECTIVELY ANTICIPATE AND RESPOND TO CLASSROOM 
MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


7 


7 


7 


7 


9 


10 


9 


34 


43 


27 


48. FOLLOW CLASSROOM AND/OR SCHOOL ROLES AND STANDARDS 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


1 


t. 


4 


1 


49. TAKE PRECAUTIONS NECESSARY TO SAFEGUARD THE HEALTH, 
SAFETY AND LEGAL RIGHTS OF PUPILS 


6 


5 


4 


4 


6 


6 


5 


11 


6.5 


9 


BO. REINFORCE GOAL RELATED BEHAVIOR 


4 


5 


6 




8 


8 




21 


■ 13 


17 



T - TEACHER S - STUDENT PST - PRE-STUDENT TEACHING, ST - STUDENT TEACHING 
See Table 8 for variable means 

*Rank orders ar:! qiven for comparisons within t!ie seven classroopi inanement variables rated by both teachers and. . 
students after pre-student teachina; for comparisons within the ten CM variables rated by students after pre-stydent 
teaching arid for both teachers and students after student teachinn: and for comparisons within the total qroup (53 or 
54) of instructional competencies rated by students after pre-student teachino and by both teachers and students after 

student teachinq. ^ : iq^ A-.f-. 

cRiHables 44, ^5 and 46 are not rated by suoervisinq teachers after pre-student teaehma. 
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m ORDER OF m DIFFEREiES MM^l EOHPARISONS OF SJyBENTS' INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPETENCY: SELF REPORTS AFTER PRE-STODENT imiW^ fii AFTER STUDENT TEACHING* 
(54 INnifieUAL ITEM AND 8 CiRBUP VARIABLES, V200* V400) 



W 

12. 
39. 
26. 
21. 
07; 
40. 
06; 
10. 
25; 
19. 
08; 

44. 
18. 
30. 
15. 
11. 
46. 
16. 
01. 
50. 
02. 
38. 
27. 
24. 
49. 
53. 
05. 
31. 



MEAN BIFFERENCE 
(5 pt. scale) 

.81944 
.71831 



Mm 
Mm 

MM 

mil 

.61111 
.60563 
.59155 
.58333 
.57746 
.56338 
.55072 
.54930 
.54161 
.54167 
.53521 
.52778 
.52778 
.50000 
.49296 
.47887 
.46^79 
.45833 
.45833 
.45070 
.45070 



SIR CDHPETENCy GROUP 

riAIERIALS 8 EgUIPHENT (FILMS, FIL^STRIPS, LOOPS...) 
iTflODS S STRATEGIES (CHANGE SPONTANEOUSLY) 
METHODS h STRATEGIES (SOCIAL STUDIES) 
ACTIVITIES S CONTENT ICLASS MEETINGS) 
0000 EVALUATION (IDENTIC PUPILS' STRENGTHS, ABILITIES) 
OfiOO METHODS h STRAIEGIES (GROUP PUPILS BY PERFORMANCE) 
0000 EVALUATION .(lOEKlFYiUPILS'-WCTIONAL lEDS)--- 
0000 EVfiLUfiTI0N.(L!TlLIZE.TEACeER..SELF_EVALyATION TECHNIQUES) 

eOOO METeODSJ_STRATEGIES .{TEACHINGiCIENCE) 

ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (MULTICULTURAL E)(PERIENCE) 

EVALLlATIOiiilTE, GIVLTEST/PZ/SUR 

0000 CLASSRQOK MANAGEMENT (MAINTAIN EKPECTATIONS CHILDREN CAN MEET) 
ACTIVITIES 5 CONTENT (RESOURCE PEOPLE) 
METHODS S STRATEGIES (SELECT, UTILIZE APPROPRIATELY) 
ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (SELECT, ORGANIZE, PRESENT -GOTO ) 
MATERIALS & EQUIPMENT (TEXTBOOKS) 
0000 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (TRANSITIONS SMOOTH) 
0000 ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (SELECT, CONDUCT APPROPRIATELY) 
0000 PLANNING (LESSONS) 

0000 CLASSROOM MANAGEME NT (REINFORCE GOALS RELATED BEHAVIOR) 
0000 PLANNING (UNITS) 

0000 METHODS S STRATEGIES [MOTIVATE PUPILS) 

0001 METHODS S STRATEGIES (ART) 
0000 METHODS S STRATEGIES (MATH) 

0000 CLASSROQM-MGEMENT [pupil health, SAFETY) 
0000 STUDENT GUIDANCE SERVICES (GUIDE F'JPIL RELATION HITH.ADULTS)_ 
0000 GOALS OBOECTiVES (SET, SELECT GOAtS/uBJECTIVES APPROPRIATELY) 
0000 METHODS S STRATEGIES 



N-72 

*51 of 54 indivi'dual and all 8 group mean differences favored student teaclier self-reports over pre- 

reDorts; as would be expected. Three were not statistically sinnificant. 
o" > ■ ■ 

EI 



self 
1984 data 



TABLE 14, mi 



m ORDER OF KM DIFFERENCES IN PAIRi'lISE COHPilSONS OF STUDENTS' INSTRUCTIOiL 
SPETERCf: SELF REPORTS AFTER PRE-STUDE^T TEACHING AND AFTER STUDENT TEACHING* 
(54 INDIVIDUAL ITEM AND 8 RROUP VARIABLES, V200* V400) 





HFAN DIFFERENCE 




VSR* 


nt ^rfllp) 


SIR 


45 


45070 


0000 


48 




0000 


17 

i '_ ♦ 


44286 


0022 






0001 




4%fi? 








nnnn 






nnnn 






nnnn 






nnn? 


/t? 




nnnn 






nnnn 


na 
j^* 




nnnn 


21 


.40845 


.0005 


22. 


.40845 


.0002 


41. 


.40845 


.0000 


09. 


.40278 


.0001 


H. 


.^0278 


.0003 


4?. 


.40278 


;000i 


32. 


.39437 


.0000 


13. 


; 38889 


iOOOl 


51; 


;36ill 


;e082 


33. 


.28169 


.ep2 



15278 
11268 



.1088 
JS_ 

.0936 
.NS_ 

.4453 

is 



COhPETENCY GROUP 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT S ENVIRONMENT (CREATIVE, CLEAN, COMFORTABLE, ENVIRONMENT) 

a MM MANAGEMEN T & ENVIRONMENT (CLASSROOM/SCHOOL RULES, STANDARDS) 

ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (FIELD TRIP) 

METHODS S STRATEGIES (LANGUAGE ARTS) 

METHODS S STRATEGIES (SMALL GROUP INSTRUCTION) 

METHODS S STRATEGIES (OISCOVERy/INqUIRY) 

OiiSSBQO^ilAN^GEW (STIMULATE INTEREST, ENTHUSIASM) 

STUDENT GUIDANCE & SERVICES [FULFILL PlIL AFFECTIVE. NEEDS) 

METHODS & STRATEGIES ( DEVELOP PUPIL THINKING SKILLS) 

-CLASSROOM MANAf^EMENT ( DEVELOP RAPPORT WITH PUPILS) 

STUDENT GUIDANCE f< SERVICES (GUIDE PUPIL RELATION lilTH PEERS) 

GOALS & OBJECTIVES [SET, SELECT CONTENT GOALS/OBJECTIVES) 

ACTIVITIES I CONTENT (VALUES CLARIFICATION) 

MDS & STRATEGIES (READING) . .... 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (MAINTAIN COMFORTABLE. CLASSROOM ATMOSPHERE) 
EVALUATION [OBSERVE, INTERPRET. PUPIL BEHAVIOR) 

MATERIALS HOeiPMENT.( JPLI.CATlNG.). 

CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (EFFECTIVELy ANTICIPATE & RESPOND TO CLASSROOM PROBLEMS) 

METHODS S STRfiTEGIES_(DRILL..S PRACTICE)..... „ 

MATERIALS S.E0UIPMENT_.(MANIPULATIVES.,.iAMES,__PU2ZLES) 

STUDENT GUIDANCE 8 SERVICES (GUIDE PUPIL IN DEVELOPING POSITIVE SELF-IMAGE) 
METHODS S STRATEGIES (CLASSROOM LEARNING CENTERS) 



METHODS S STRATEGIES (PHYSICAL EDUCATION) 

cms S OBJECTIVES '(ESTABLISH BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES) 

METHODS S STRATEGIES (MUSIC) 



*51 of 53 individua] and all 8 group mean diffirerices favoreH student teacher self-reoorts over pre-student self 

reports: as would be expected. Three were not satisticallv siahificant. , . 

1984 data 



TABhE 14, est 



RANK ORDER OF MEAN niFFEPENCES IN PAIRWISE EO^IPARISOMS OF STUDENTS' INSTRUCTIONAL 

eOMPETENeV: SELF REPORTS AFTER PRE-STUDENT TEACRINR AfID AFTER STUDENT TEACHING* 

1EAN DIFFERENeE 

(5 pt. scale) SIG COMPETENCY RROUP 

.57222 .0000 EVALUATION 

.53819 .0000 mERIALS_S_EQUIPBENT 

.53441 .0000 ACTIVITIES S CONTENT 

.51389 .0900 PLANNING 

.46389 .0000 CLASSROOM MANAFEMENT S ENVIRON^^ENT 

.44151 .0000 HETHQDS 

.41667 .0000 STUDENT GUIDANCE S SERVICES 

.33796 .0000 GOALS S OBJECTIVES 



72 

if 54 individual and all 8 group mean differences favored student teacher self-reports over pre-student self 
irts; as would be expected. Three were not satistically sianificant. - 

1984 data 



54 

55 
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TABLE 15 



RANK ORDER OF MEAN DIFFERENCES IN PAIRWISE COMPARISONS OF STUDENTS' INSTRUCTIONAL COMPETENCY: 



TEACHER REPORTS AFTER PRE-STUDENT TEACHING AND AFTER STUDENT TEACHING (22 INDIVIDUAL AND 



7 GROUP VARIABLES, VBOO* V300)* 



MEAN DIFFERENCE 
(5 pt. scale) S_IG COMPETENCY GROUP 



1.8955 .0000 PLANNING (UNITS) 

1.3188 .0000 GOALS S OBJECTIVES (SET, SFIECT APPROPRIATELY) 

1.1176 .0000 EVALUATION (IDENTIFY PUPILS' INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS) 

.94203 .0000 ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (SELECT, ORGANIZE. PRESENT CONTENT) 

.88235 .0001 EVALUATION (IDENTIFY PUPILS' STRENGTHS, ABILITIES) 

.85484 .0001 ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (SELECT, CONDUCT ACTIVITIES APPROPRIATELY) 

.67647 .0018 PLANNING (LESSONS) 

.63380 .0001 ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (VALUES CLARIFICATION) 

.56338 .0003 ACTIVITIES S CONTENT (FIELD TRIP) 

.54930 .0000 ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (RESOURCE PEOPLE) 

.53521 .0017 ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (MULTICULTURAL EXPERIENCE) 

.48571 .007^ ACTIVITIES & CONTENT (CLASS MEETINGS) - - - - 

.48571 .0044 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (EFFECTIVELY ANTieiPATE & RESPOND CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT 

PROBLEMS 

.48529 .0105 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (SAFEGUARD PUPIL HEALTH, SAFETY) 

.47826 .0200 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (MAINTAIN CbASSROOM ATMOSPRERE. PUPILS COMFORTABLE) 

.46970 ;0468 EVALUATION (UTILIZE TEACHER SELF EVALUATION TECHNIQUES) 

.36769 .1395 GtASSROOM MANAGEMENT (REINFORCE GOAL RELATED BEHAVIOR) 

NS _ . 

.29851 .1905 STUDENT PliIDANC^ S SERVICES (WORK TO FULFILL PUPIL AFFECTIVE NEEDS) 

NS 

.15942 .3869 EVALUATinN (OBSERVE 1^ INTERPRET PUPIL BEHAVIOR) 

NS - 

.15493 .2768 CLASSROOM MANAGEMENT (FOLLOH CLASSROOM/SCHOOL RULES, STANDARDS) 

NS 

2 



eader is cautioned to be conservative in drawinri any eonelusions from these Hata, since the two teacher groups 

ifferent populations. All sinnificant differences favor teacher ratinns of student teachers over pre-studeht 
ers, as would be expected. ^^^^ 

56 57 
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TABLE 15, CONT 

RANK ORDER OF HEi DIFFERE,^iCES IM PAIRHISE COKPilSONS OF STUDENTS' IMSTRljCTIOMAL COMPETENCy: 
TEACHER REPORTS AFTER PRE-STODEMT TEftCHIMP AMD AFTER STUDENT TEACHING (22 INDIVIDUAL AND 

7 GROUP VARIABLES, V500* V300j* 

HEAN DIFFERENCE 
VAR* (5 5t; scale) SI-G COHPETENCy PROOP 



43. .05882 .7265 CLASSROOM HANAGERENT (STIfiULATE INTEREST !i ENTHUSIASM) 

NS 

42. .04347 .7801 CLASSROOM mm (DEVELOPE, MAINTAIN EFFECTIVE RAPPORT WITH PUPILS) 

NS 



61 


1.2609 


.0600 


PLANNING 


62 


1.2464_ 


;000O 


GOALS h OBdECTiVES 


65 


.63492 


.0000 


ACTIVITIES h CONTENT 


63 


.62143 


.0000 


EVALUATION 



STUDENT GUIDANCE S SERVICES 
CLASSROOM MANAHEHENT 
MATERIALS S EOUIPHENT 

(METHODS NOT RATED BY TEACHERS AFTER PRE-STUDENT TEACHING) 



68 


.23507 


.1896 

JS_ 
.0638 


67 


.22778 


64 


. 10628 


JS_ 
.5971 
NS 



N- 72 

*Tfje reader is cautioned to be. conservative. in drawihn any cohc]usiohS these data, since the two teacher groups 
are different populatiohs. All sicnificant differences favor teacher ratinns of" student teachers over pre-student 
teachers, as would be expected. data 
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rm 16 



GORPflRISON OF RANK mmU OF WM m\i^ M 8 ViliLES 

CF lOTCTioiL mmm (from Fiit pRE-steeE^T TEAenii io Fiii 

STUSENT imm REPORTS) By STBDENTS Ai TEfteHERS 



STUDENT SELF-REPBRTS (Knowledge) 



T EACHER REPORTS (DemonstratiDn)* 



MRiSi OF R.Q. : ST TCl 

1 4 

2 7 

3 3 

4 1 
- . 5 6 



(8) 7 2 



R.O. GROUP m 



1 Evaluation 

? Equipment 

3 Activities S Content 

4 Planning 

5 Classroofii Mcinagement 

6 Methods 

7 Student Guidance, Services 

8 Goals & Objectives 

1 Planhinci 

2 Goals S Objectives 

3 Activities & Content 

4 Evajuatiori . . _ 

5 Student Guidance, ServicI^ 

6 Classroooi Manapent_ 

7 Materials S Equipiiient 



Evaluation 

Materia_ls_& Equipment 
Activities & Content 
Planning 

Classroom Hanaqeoient 
fiQthods 

Student Guidance, Services 
Goals & Objectives 



MEAN. DIFFERENCES ^li 



.57222 .0000 

.53819 .0000 

.53441 .0000 

.51389 .0000 

.46389 .0000 

.44151 .0000 

.41667 .0000 

.33797 .0000 

1.2609 .0000 

1.2464 .0000 

.63492 .0000 

.62143 .0000 

.23507 .1896 NS 

.22778 .0638 NS 

.10628 .5971 NS 



*?3y?!0"jusye exercised in drawing conclusions from teacher data, since the two teacher reports are froiii 
different populations. "Methods" was not rated by teachers after pre-student teaching. 

1984 data 



